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SOME PHASES OF TENNESSEE POLITICS IN THE 
JACKSON PERIOD 1 

In the period of Andrew Jackson's supremacy in the political 
affairs of the United States, the state of Tennessee had but recently 
emerged from the conditions of frontier life. Out of the struggles 
of these early years was developed the prominence not only of 
Jackson himself, but of such men as Hugh Lawson White and 
Felix Grundy, with whom, for at least a part of their life, the 
younger men, James K. Polk and John Bell, were contemporary. 
The leadership of all these Tennesseans and the national positions 
to which they attained are not explainable on the sole ground of 
their individual power, but indicate that some special importance in 
the politics of the time attached to the section and to the state from 
which they came. The general outlines of this influence have been 
sketched by others. In this essay the writer has selected for inten- 
sive study two of the prominent issues of national politics at that 
time, with the purpose of investigating closely the relation to these 
issues and the interest in them of the state of Tennessee. The 
questions thus selected for analysis are : first, the disposal of public 
lands ; and second, the extension of credit through banking. Each 
of these matters, it will be conceded, became of the highest impor- 
tance and gave rise to political controversy in the nation. Our 
endeavor is to examine the attitude of the state towards them from 
the standpoint of its own experience. 

I. Sales and Donations of Public Lands. 
North Carolina, within whose limits lay the territory that be- 
came the state of Tennessee, in 1789 ceded this territory to the 
United States, but made at the time certain very important stipula- 
tions, especially with reference to the payment of her Revolutionary 
soldiers. Differences in the interpretation of the terms of the ces- 
sion resulted in a dispute with Tennessee. This in turn led in 
1806 to a compromise to which North Carolina, Tennessee and the 
federal government were parties. The essential part of this agree- 
ment was the recognition that land-warrants issued by North Caro- 
lina during the preceding years to her Revolutionary soldiers and 

1 Acknowledgment is made of assistance received from the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington in the preparation of this study. 
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others must be satisfied by Tennessee, but that Tennessee through 
her own offices should administer these warrants and ripen them 
into grants. 2 Not all the lands of the state, however, were open 
for the location of these warrants. In the first place, an extensive 
territory in the eastern and southeastern parts of the state had long 
been reserved by North Carolina for the Cherokees. This included 
the three divisions later described as (a) the " District South of 
French Broad and Holston ", (b) the " Hiwassee District " and 
(c) the " Ocoee District ". To the history of this reservation, with 
which henceforth North Carolina had nothing more to do, we shall 
refer below. Secondly, Congress reserved to the United States all 
the lands west and south of a certain line, known as the " Congres- 
sional Reservation " line. This line ran up the Tennessee River 
from the Kentucky boundary towards the southern limits of Ten- 
nessee, then turned to the east of the river and then to the southern 
boundary. All the territory between the Tennessee and the Missis- 
sippi rivers, and a lesser area lying east of the Tennessee, were 
thus set off, as being to the west and south of this line. Be- 
tween these two reservations, one in the east and one in the west, 
lay the great central part of the state. In this the North Carolina 
warrants might be located, subject to but one limitation — the extinc- 
tion of the Indian title. By 1806, the time of the compromise, the 
Indians had ceded nearly all of this section of the state. 3 

In contrast with the legislation enacted for the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, Congress established no land-offices in Tennessee and made 
no insistence upon a plan of rectangular mensuration. The state 
laws were in this respect entirely inadequate, and consequently the 
old colonial system of metes and bounds went on almost without 
change. 4 The various and often conflicting rights to land under 
the old land-laws gave rise to endless litigation, which employed 
most of the time of the courts and the lawyers of Tennessee. 5 The 
social and economic effects of the land-system were most important 

2 See the Land Laws in Haywood and Cobbs, The Statute Laws of the State 
of Tennessee, II. 7-15, where the Cession Act, the Tennessee Laws, the Acts 
of North Carolina and the Act of Congress of 1806 are given in full. 

3 On the Indian cessions that concerned Tennessee, and the interest of the 
state in the removal of the Indian tribes, see an article by the writer in the 
Sewanee Review for July, 1908. 

4 This is reflected in the Land Office map of the United States, where Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky are distinguished from the other states formed out of the 
public domain by the absence of the rectangular demarcation of townships and 
sections. See Whitney, The Land Laws of Tennessee ; the Tennessee Reports ; 
Haywood and Cobbs, II. 

5 One writer has said " The history of public lands in this state is the his- 
tory of confusion." Phelan, History of Tennessee, p. 232. 
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— indeed lay at the bottom of the social and political structure of 
the state. In connection with banking and credit, with regard to 
internal improvement, in relation to the speculation which charac- 
terized Tennessee no less than other Western states, and in its bear- 
ing on the institution of slavery — in all these ways the land-system 
was fundamentally involved. Certain phases of the land-question, 
however, are for our present purposes more interesting than others. 
We shall therefore limit this discussion to two points : first, to cer- 
tain later developments in the method of land-sales in Tennessee; 
and secondly, to the position of those settlers known as " occupants " 
under the Tennessee land-law, and the proposal to donate to these 
small amounts of land free of any cost of purchase. 

The administration of the North Carolina warrants brought no 
revenue to Tennessee ; such income could be obtained only from the 
lands which the state could sell. Prospectively, all the eastern res- 
ervation referred to above would come to Tennessee after the re- 
moval of the Indians. At the time of the compromise only one- 
third was given her by Congress. This was the district south of the 
French Broad and the Holston, and even here the right of the state 
to sell the lands was made subject to important restrictions. A 
certain amount of the lands was to be devoted to colleges and acade- 
mies, the rights of the " occupant " settlers were carefully guarded, 
and, above all, except to these occupants, Tennessee was forbidden 
to sell its land at any price lower than that charged at the land- 
offices of the United States, which was then a minimum of $2.00 per 
acre. This Tennessee regarded as excessively high. The result was 
the adoption of the credit system, and a painful manifestation of its 
worst features, including delay and petitions for relief. The land- 
debtors formed a sectional interest, and the educational institutions 
suffered greatly. 6 

In 1819, through the extinction of the Indian title by Calhoun's 
treaty of that year, Tennessee got control of the second block of 
land in East Tennessee, 7 the Hiwassee District, which by the agree- 
ment of 1806 was not subject to the claims of North Carolina war 
rant-holders. This land could, therefore, be sold by Tennessee, 
which thus obtained the opportunity of adopting a better method of 
survey and sale, whereby a large sum of money might be brought 

6 The details of this are to be found in the monograph by Hon. E. T. San- 
ford, Blount College and the University of Tennessee, pp. 41-59. Compare with 
this the experience of the national government as described in Emerick, The 
Credit System and the Public Domain. 

' In addition to that south of the French Broad and the Holston mentioned 
above. 
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into the state treasury. A better method of survey was adopted : 
a plan of rectangular mensuration under state not federal offices. 
As to selling the land, however, the old plan of credit sales was 
continued and another class of land-debtors established. 8 But while 
the matter was before the legislature, a new plan was suggested. 
The public lands committee of the state legislature included among 
its members Felix Grundy, Pleasant M. Miller and J. C. Mitchell. 
The last named now proposed, in lieu of the credit system, a gradua- 
tion in the price of the lands offered for sale. Mitchell argued that 
competition to secure the best land would keep the prices up and 
that only the really less valuable land would bring the lower prices, 
while the great advantage would be the removal of the evils of the 
credit system. 

Grundy and Miller, Mitchell said at a later time, treated his pro- 
posals with levity, and carried the assembly against him ; but he 
brought the matter up again and again, and, in 1823 after he had 
retired from the legislature, his friends finally passed a law to offer 
at graduated prices the large amount of lands in the Hiwassee Dis- 
trict that remained unsold from the first land-sales of 1820. 9 Occu- 
pants were given preference of entry for six months at $1.50 an 
acre. At the end of this period the lands not bought and paid for 
were to be offered for general sale for three months at that price. 
The price should then be reduced to $1.00, with preference to the 
occupants for three months and then general sale for the same time. 
Thus the price should be gradually reduced till it reached 25 cents. 
Then after two months it should fall to I2j^ cents — the minimum 
fixed at that time. 

This was in a small district in Tennessee. In the Senate of the 
United States, in the meanwhile, the champion of the public land 
states was strenuously urging further modifications in the land-sys- 
tem, especially the land-sales, of the United States. The credit sys- 
tem had already given way to that of cash purchases ; rights of pre- 
emption had been granted. Now, in 1824, Thomas Hart Benton 
introduced his bill to graduate the price of the public lands of the 
United States. Tennessee was of course well known to Benton; 
indeed it was probably during his sojourn in that state that the land- 
question first interested him. 10 The Tennessee senators at Wash- 
ington were in touch with him, and supported his land-measures. 

8 Act of 1819, ch. 59. 

"Mitchell's account of his plan is found in American State Papers, folio, 
Public Lands, V. 515. The Act of 1823, ch. 26, made some modifications of detail. 
10 Benton, Thirty Years' View, I. 102-103. 
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We might be justified then in assuming that in this proposal of the 
system of graduated prices he was acquainted with and influenced 
by Tennessee's experience. The assumption is however unneces- 
sary, for there is direct evidence on this point. In 1828, in his 
arguments before the Senate, he used letters from Mitchell and from 
Nathan Smith of Tennessee to show how the experiment was 
thought to have worked. Smith, the entry-taker of the Hiwassee 
District, wrote sending figures as to the amount of land sold at the 
graduated rates. To these statistics he added : 

I have no doubt that, if the Congress of the United States could wit- 
ness the good effect that this law has had on the citizens of our little 
district, (not more than forty miles square,) your bill would pass almost 
unanimously. The price graduated at periodical times (and the land 
marked out, that the enterer knows exactly what he gets for his money) 
creates an unheard-of stimulus among all classes of citizens to become 
landholders. I know many men in this district who, when the law 
passed graduating the price, etc., were not worth fifty dollars on earth, 
that never before owned a foot of land, so soon as they found land 
within their reach used every exertion, and by their industry and good 
management got themselves money and entered land that makes them 
good homes, and they are now respectable members of society. It was 
not uncommon for many of them to spare their last horse, and some 
their last cow, to save their homes; and I know some men that could 
not get enough for their only horse in this district to enter them a quar- 
ter section, when, at fifty cents per acre, they got on their horse, rode 
him to Georgia, and sold him, and walked back with their cash in their 
pockets, and entered their land that they are now making a good living 
on ; and it is gratifying to have it to say that very little of the land here 
was entered or purchased for speculation. 11 

Thus much for the change in Tennessee from the credit system 
to that of graduated prices. In 1837 the latter plan was again 
adopted for the sale of the land in the Ocoee District — the third 
Cherokee strip in East Tennessee — of which the state secured posses- 
sion after the treaty of removal in 1835. We pass to another phase 
of the same matter — a phase which involved not only the land-pur- 
chaser and the warrant-holder, but those who, having neither purse 
nor scrip, yet wished to establish their homes on the lands of Tennes- 
see. 

The class to which we allude was dignified, in the laws, by the 
name " occupants " : a more familiar word, perhaps, is " squatters ". 
The distinction between these and warrant-holders must be clearly 
borne in mind. The latter were armed with legal authority from 
North Carolina to receive a certain amount of land; the former 
were at the mercy of the legislature, which had however a generous 
heart. In the fundamental land-law of North Carolina of 1777, that 

u American State Papers, V. 514. 
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state had given to occupants a preference of entry, and when the 
North Carolina cession was made, certain groups of occupants 
already seated on their lands were protected in their occupancy by 
the terms of that agreement. 12 Elsewhere, those who had established 
occupancy on lands to which the Indian title was not extinguished 
usually were allowed, if they could get hold of any warrants, to 
locate these to cover their homesteads and improvements. But in 
comparison with the warrant-holder, or the land-purchaser at public 
sales, their title was necessarily insecure and their position pre- 
carious. 

West of the line drawn by Congress in 1806, the United States, 
as we have said, reserved the land, and no warrant could legally 
be laid down. This however did not prevent the speculator who held 
warrants from North Carolina from retaining surveys that ante- 
dated the restriction by Congress, or from travelling through the 
" Congressional Reservation " (in possession for the most part of 
the Chickasaws) and locating, at least in his mind, the tracts which 
he coveted, meanwhile biding his time till Congress should extin- 
guish the Indian title and throw open the country to white settle- 
ment. In 1818 this actually happened: Congress acted on the plea 
that the lands north and east of the " Congressional Reservation " 
line were insufficient to satisfy the warrants of North Carolina, and 
opened to these the lands from which they had hitherto been ex- 
cluded. 10 A burst of speculation and a wild rush of settlement fol- 
lowed. 14 Vast numbers of warrants were laid down; and many 
rushed to " occupy ", hoping to secure some right which later, when 
a warrant should be secured, might ripen into a grant; or if they 
were lucky and long undisturbed, even without a warrant some day 
might make the land their own. The land that lay between war- 
ranted tracts it was customary to speak of as " waste " or " vacant 
and unappropriated " land ; and here especially was opportunity for 
the occupant. 

In 1 82 1 when the first rush was over and the good lands all 
granted, another provision of the Act of 1806, hitherto largely 
neglected, was brought to public notice. This was the requirement 15 
that one-sixteenth of the land of the original district east of the line 
should be appropriated to schools. Apparently as a result of Mary- 
land's proposal that Congress should make to the old states land- 
grants commensurate with those given to the new states, an investi- 

12 See the long series of occupancy laws in Haywood and Cobbs, II. 

13 Act of Congress, 1818, ch. 35. 3 V. S. Statutes, p. 416. 
"Act of Tennessee, 1819, ch. 1, was intended to regulate this. 
15 /</., 1806, ch. 1, § 6. 
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gation was made, and it was found that the satisfaction of the North 
Carolina warrants had nullified the provision as to schools and that 
out of all the lands in this part of the state only a little over 22,000 
acres were available. 16 Application was then made to Congress for 
authority to sell for the support of common schools the waste or 
refuse lands in the eastern and middle parts of the state. This was 
granted, 17 and the lands were sold at reduced prices, much of what 
is now valuable coal and mineral land bringing one cent an acre. 18 
Shortly after, a similar attempt was made with regard to the waste 
lands south and west of the line ; and the Congressional delegation of 
Tennessee were instructed to use their best efforts to win the con- 
sent of Congress for the sale of these lands also for the sake of 
education. 19 After failure in the Eighteenth Congress, 20 the matter 
was taken up in the Nineteenth by James K. Polk, then a repre- 
sentative from the sixth district of Tennessee and a member of the 
House Committee of Public Lands, and a bill was brought in which 
passed two readings. 21 In 1828 he again succeeded in reporting 
from the committee a bill to grant the desired right. 22 Thus far 
he had had the support of the entire delegation from Tennessee, but 
next year the whole scheme was suddenly blocked by the action of 
the representative from the Western District, the backwoodsman, 
David Crockett. 

Crockett was something of a political whirligig. In 1827 he 
had voted against Jackson for senator, but later had come to Con- 
gress as an anti-tariff Jacksonian. In 1828 he wrote home speaking 
of Jackson in the most loyal terms. 23 In January of 1829 how- 
ever he stirred up a fight with the whole Tennessee delegation — 
which, as we have said, was endeavoring to secure from Congress 
a cession of the western waste lands for education — by proposing 
that a certain amount of this land should be given outright to the 
occupants. 24 Polk and the other representative from Tennessee 
tried to placate Crockett with an amendment guarding the rights of 
the occupants to their settlements on the land in question, 25 but 
Crockett had found assistance in the ranks of the opposition, and, 

15 Niles's Register, XXI. 299 ft. 

17 s U. S. Statutes, p. 729. 

18 Acts of Tennessee, 1823, ch. 49; 1825, ch. 64. 
"House Journal, 1823, pp. 325-329. 

""Annals of Congress, 18 Cong., 1 sess., II. 1754. 

21 Journal of the House of Representatives, 19 Cong., 1 sess., p. 240. 

-Congressional Debates, 1827-1828, vol. IV., part 11., p. 2496. 

23 Manuscript letter of Crockett, Tennessee Historical Society. 

24 Congressional Debates, V. 161. 

25 Ibid., p. 165. 
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apparently, was being used by them. At any rate the occupants 
were by him placed before the schools. In the Congressional de- 
bates and in the newspapers of Tennessee the matter was thrashed 
out, while Polk's letters show the disgust of the Tennessee repre- 
sentatives and Judge White (then senator), and their combination 
to report Crockett to the home constituency. 26 

The result was that Crockett went over to the other side and 
strenuously opposed the measures of Jackson's administration. In 
the grand rally of the Jackson party in 1835 ne was opposed by 
one of the stalwarts, Adam Huntsman, and his defeat by this one- 
legged rival is the traditional reason for his departure for Texas, 
where he won a greater fame by his tragic death at the Alamo. 
In his case the personal and political factors lent an added im- 
portance to what seemed to be a local quarrel, for the secession 
of Crockett to the opposition was the first open break in the solid 
phalanx of Jacksonism in Tennessee. 

Crockett's defection rendered nugatory for many years the at- 
tempt to get the West Tennessee lands for the schools. 27 The at- 
tempt is interesting, however, both because of the circumstances be- 
hind it in Tennessee, and as a part of a common movement for 
education which led many states to ask for grants of land. The 
broadening of the question in Tennessee to a national basis is re- 
vealed in a resolution which was introduced in the Tennessee assem- 
bly of 1829, but was not adopted until 1831. This resolution urged 
that all the vacant lands of the United States might be sold at 
graduated prices, and the receipts constitute a fund for education 
to be divided among the states and territories as might be equal and 
just. 28 

Thus in the history of the public lands of Tennessee there were 
two opposing tendencies : one looked to the revenue of the state 
from the sale of its lands, and the appropriation of this revenue to 
state banking capital, internal improvements, educational institu- 
tions of higher or lower grade, or other state enterprises ; on the 
other hand, the interest of the poorer settlers and the desire to 
increase rapidly the population of the state appeared in the liberal- 
ity towards the occupant and in the suggestion of free grants of 
land. The plan of selling at graduated prices exhibited a com- 
bination of the two principles : it was claimed that more land would 

20 Letters of Polk, Judge White and others, in Polk MSS., Library of Congress. 

27 After many further applications by Tennessee the lands were finally given 
to the state by Congress, by the Acts of 1841, ch. 7, and 1846, ch. 92. 5 U. S. 
Statutes, p. 412, and 9, p. 66. 

28 Acts of Tennessee, 1831, resolution no. 15. 
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be sold to individuals, and there would be no less revenue. On the 
stage of national politics the same ideas, the same opposition, the 
same suggestion of compromise, appeared in larger form, 29 with an 
additional matter for contention in the proposal that the proceeds 
of the sales of the public domain be distributed to the states. It 
was in the Jackson period that the land policy of the country became 
of fresh importance, and Jackson's own opinions were clearly stated 
in his annual message of December 4, 1832, and in his veto message 
of one year later. 

In the debate over Foot's resolution — which to the West was by 
no means " apparently harmless " — Felix Grundy, one of the sena- 
tors from Tennessee, declared that he was willing to adopt a policy 
of graduating the price of the public lands, and, with regard to 
actual settlers, to go as far as any man in or out of the Senate. It 
was " good policy to convert Eastern tenants into Western free- 
holders ". He would not limit this to those already in occupation, 
but give all citizens who would settle on the surveyed lands a quar- 
ter section at fifty cents an acre, provided they would remain on 
the lands two years and raise two crops on it. What his colleague, 
Colonel Crockett, of the other House, called " refuse land ", he 
would — after all the good land had been sold — relinquish to the 
states. 30 In this the connection between the state and the national 
questions is obvious, as is also the tendency towards cheaper land- 
prices and away from the idea of revenue. The logical outcome 
of this tendency, so much urged by Benton, and so long delayed by 
bitter strife, was the Homestead legislation of later years. 

II. The Tennessee Banks and the Nashville Branch of the 
Bank of the United States, 1817-1829. 

In the rush towards the extension of banking which followed 
the War of 1812, many new banks were established in Tennessee, 
and the capital and the branches of the old ones were increased. 
The old banks were two in number, the Nashville Bank and the 
Bank of the State of Tennessee at Knoxville. The latter was most 
creditably managed under the presidency of Hugh Lawson White, 
but after White entered the Senate of the United States the busi- 
ness of the numerous branches (including one at Nashville) was 
closed, and that of the parent bank was relatively 'not important. 
Nashville was the centre of financial as well as political power. 

When the flush times after the war were followed by the panic 

29 Turner, Rise of the New West, pp. 141-143, 286. 

80 Congressional Debates, April 2, 1830, vol. VI., part 1., p. 212. 
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of 1819, the newly established banks in Tennessee broke, and the 
Nashville Bank and the branch of the Knoxville Bank located at 
Nashville suspended specie payments. Like other Western states, 
Tennessee was becoming rapidly settled and was speculating largely 
in lands, and in the reaction suffered severely. As elsewhere it 
was claimed that the pressure came from the outside rather than 
from conditions within the state, and the responsibility was laid at 
the door of the Second Bank of the United States. Upon the 
merits of this latter institution, when it first began operations and 
when it was proposed to establish a branch in Nashville, opinion 
was strongly divided. Felix Grundy with other citizens of Nash- 
ville was very solicitous for a branch; but the opposition was too 
strong, and the legislature levied a tax of $50,000 on banking insti- 
tutions not chartered by the state. Even after this law had been 
passed, the promoters of the branch scheme did not give up hope, 
but the bank preferred to test the constitutionality of such laws in 
other states, and Tennessee was left to wait ten years for a branch. 
Meanwhile, stirred by the disasters of 1819, Felix Grundy 
effected a combination with the warm-hearted governor, Joseph 
McMinn, and in 1820 the legislature was called in special session 
to add some further measure of " relief " to the " stay " laws which 
had been passed the year before. This originally appeared in the 
form of a " Loan-Office ", but before the legislature had finished 
its work, it had substituted the second " Bank of the State of Ten- 
nessee ". In some accounts of this institution, the impression is 
given that it was copied after the similar state bank of Kentucky. 
The reverse is true: this Tennessee bank preceded both that in 
Kentucky and that in Missouri. Its charter was distinctly a sec- 
tional measure, carried through by the western votes against the 
intense oppositon of East Tennessee ; even in the west there was a 
strong element against the bank. Into the debate over the matter 
burst Andrew Jackson, who for some time had not taken any active 
part in the politics of the state, but who now used every effort to 
kill the bank fathered by Grundy — a situation amusingly in contrast 
with the relations of the two in later days. Answering a letter 
from Lewis in which that cautious politician had remonstrated 
against the general's heat, and had remarked that he saw no differ- 
ence between the land-office and the bank, so far as constitutionality 
was concerned, Jackson wrote: 

You know my opinion as to the Banks, that is, that the constitution 
of our State, as well as the constitution of the United States prohibited 
the Establishment of Banks in any state, — and that such a thing as loan 
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offices by a state for the purpose of creating a fund out of the property 
of the State for the payment of individual debts certainly is a power not 
granted by any provisions of the state constitution, and is unheard of, 
and prohibited by the principles of general Justice to the people : if even 

the constitution would permit it. SI 

Continuing, he says that matters might be so arranged as to 
" enable the Banks to lend more relief than this wicked law will do 
to the distressed — for in my opinion it will relieve none — the notes 
must depreciate, its credit will sink, and the farmers will not receive 
it — it will destroy our credit abroad. No merchant will be credited 
abroad and every cent of current money in the state will be shut 
up, this law destroying all confidence at home between man and 
man." He hopes to prevent the passage of the loan-office bill but 
" be that as it may, it will as long as I live meet my opposition." 

The special purpose of the new state bank, as outlined in its 
charter, 32 was to relieve the distresses of the community and to 
improve the revenue of the state. The method for reaching these 
desirable ends was, in brief, to lend to poor debtors, on mortgages, 
small sums of money in bills based on revenue to be derived from 
land-sales in the Hiwassee District. The state's ordinary revenue 
was also pledged, and the bank was made the depositary of the 
state. The bank started in the midst of a general suspension of 
specie payments; and the bills were made payable not only for all 
taxes due to the state and to the counties, but also for all interest 
payments to the colleges and academies from those who owed them 
money for lands. Agents were appointed in the several counties 
to loan out the bills to those who wished them. Provision was made 
for an issue of state stock to the amount of $250,000; but none 
was issued. Stay of execution for debt for the period of two years 
was permitted unless these bills were accepted by the creditor ; a 
provision which was nullified by a decision of the supreme court 
of the state in 1821. 33 

Such, in outline, were the main features of this bank. It began 
operations with the return of good crops and general prosperity, 
and, under the management of conscientious directors and the jeal- 
ous surveillance of Governor Carroll, for some time pursued a con- 
servative course. With this bank, the Nashville Bank and the 
branch of the Bank of Tennessee (of Knoxville), Nashville and 

M Ford MSS., Lenox Library, New York. This letter is printed in Bulletin 
of the New York Public Library, IV. 189-190. 

32 Act of 1820, chs, 7, 8, July 25, 1820. 

33 Townsend vs. Townsend, 1821, Peck's Reports, p. 1. The case really 
referred to the stay-law of 1819. 
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West Tennessee were at least sufficiently provided with banking 
facilities. Yet in five years there was apparently room for another 
bank, this time a private institution conducted by Messrs. Yeatman, 
Woods and Company. As the summer of 1826 approached, the 
banks, spurred on by Governor Carroll and the legislature, made 
ready to resume. On September 1, 1826, all the banks did re- 
sume ; 34 but trouble was ahead, and very soon banking matters were 
again brought into the forefront of state politics. In less than 
three months, the evils of the enormous amount of notes formerly 
issued resulted in a run on the Nashville Bank which withdrew 
$260,000 of its funds; and it was obliged once more to suspend. 35 
After several years its affairs were adjusted. Meanwhile it trans- 
acted no further business. 

This catastrophe, in 1826, was followed however by a new de- 
velopment, or rather the reappearance of an old one, to which we 
must now turn. Whether post hoc in this case really means propter 
hoc is not certain; but just after the suspension of the Nashville 
Bank, a bill was begun in the legislature (then in called session) to 
repeal the Act of 1817 which had effected the exclusion of the Bank 
of the United States. 

In Professor Catterall's History of the Second Bank of the 
United States there are cited two letters from Mcllvaine, cashier of 
the bank at Philadelphia, to Nicholas Biddle, which state that 
Colonel William Robinson of Pittsburgh, who was in Nashville while 
the debate over the repeal of the law of 1817 was in progress, posi- 
tively declared that General Jackson had done everything in his 
power to prevent the repeal of the law, and that the repeal was car- 
ried in one of the houses by one vote. 36 The journals of the legis- 
lature then sitting recount at least one visit by General Jackson, for 
on November 12 the House adjourned " to gratify the wishes of the 
favorite of Tennessee ", 37 In the Lower House, the bill to repeal the 
Act of 1817 passed its second reading by a vote of 24 to 12. 38 No 
special exhibition of sectionalism appeared in this, except that the 
middle and western sections of the state with their larger vote were 
in favor of repeal while East Tennessee was evenly divided. Nor 
were any party lines evident, as Jackson men voted on both sides. 
On the third reading there does not even seem to have been a di- 
vision. 39 In the senate, however, the case was different. Here the 

u Nashville Banner and Whig, September 2, 1826. 

w Ibid., November 18, 1826. 

58 Catterall, The Second Bank of the United States, p. 183, note. 

37 House Journal, 1826, p. 132. 

38 Ibid., pp. 172-173. 

39 Ibid., p. 227. 
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vote on the second reading was 11 to 8/° and on the third, 10 to 9. 41 
This seems to bear out Mcllvaine's statement, but there is no men- 
tion in the papers of any personal effort of Jackson to stop the re- 
peal. Nor is there any suggestion of hostility on the part of the 
bank towards Jackson. The negative arguments were the old ones 
of 1819 — the ownership of the stock by Europeans, the buying up of 
property in Frankfort and Cincinnati, the failure to bring specie to 
the West. What Tennessee needed was real capital, not ideal cap- 
ital. The branches were not banks, but brokers' offices. It was 
better to have Yeatman, Woods and Company than a president from 
the Eastern states. 42 On the other side Gibbs, who introduced and 
supported the bill, used chiefly commercial arguments. He tried 
to explain the operations of a branch, and to show that it would 
facilitate commerce, especially in affording exchange on Philadel- 
phia, for which it was necessary now to draw money from the Ten- 
nessee banks and to go to Louisville. He emphasized the well- 
known unconstitutionality of such laws as those he Wished repealed. 
He declared that more banking capital was needed. The $400,000 
of Nashville Bank paper would be withdrawn. The remaining cir- 
culation would be that of the State Bank in Nashville, about $175,- 
000, Yeatman, Woods and Company, $100,000, the old State Bank 
(at Knoxville), $100,000; in all $375,000. He calculated the specie 
as equal to $200,000. The state exported every year $2,000,000 in 
produce; without the proposed branch, there would be altogether 
too little capital. 43 

In the early part of 1827, the branch began operations. Little is 
heard of its activities during the next months. The legislature of 
1826, which had repealed the prohibition of 1817, had devoted far 
more time to a measure " to prevent the depreciation of the Nash- 
ville Bank paper in the hands of the good people of the state ", 44 
The same matter was still under discussion when the assembly met a 
year later. 45 

Throughout 1828 and the early part of 1829, the campaign and 
its aftermath filled the columns of the newspapers. The flurry of 
discontent that greeted the announcement of Jackson's cabinet ap- 
pointments, and the protests of prominent Tennesseans like Pleasant 
M. Miller were discussed in the papers, but curiously little is said 

40 Senate Journal, 1826, pp. 164-165. 

"Ibid., pp. 188-189. 

"Nashville Banner and Whig, November 25, 1826. 

a Ibid. 

"Act of 1826, ch. 41. 

"Act of 1827, ch. 47. 
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about banking in the state, and nothing about the Bank of the United 
States. In the summer of 1829, however, the entire failure of a 
member of the bar was announced, and it was added that this 
involved a number of citizens in difficulty. The bankruptcy was 
attributed to speculations, endorsements and the purchase of real 
estate. 40 This was early in June. Two weeks later the quiet was 
broken by a violent attack upon the branch of the United States 
Bank in Nashville. 

As the Nashville Bank had now withdrawn from active busi- 
ness, and the Bank of the State — as would appear a little later — was 
upon the verge of a similar fate, the Nashville branch had already 
had an opportunity for rapid expansion which it was not slow to 
embrace. The very quiet concerning its affairs thus far is explicable 
chiefly on the basis of its generosity in making loans. However 
this might be, now, in the middle of June, 1829, in a series of let- 
ters addressed to " the cultivators of the soil and the laboring 
people of Tennessee " Justice Catron of the supreme court of Ten- 
nessee advanced the proposal, somewhat startling as coming from a 
lawyer, that no one should be bound for the debt or default of 
another by writing or otherwise, an exception being made in the 
case of suretyships entered into in courts of justice. 47 

One would suspect that something lay behind such a proposi- 
tion from such a source ; and the letters of Catron clearly show 
that his real purpose was to denounce the excessive loans and the 
yet more excessive usury of the branch bank at Nashville. Such 
usury, he declared, amounted to 10 per cent, per month. Apart 
from general rhetorical denunciation of the practice of endorsing 
for others, Catron's more specific allegations were as follows. The 
bank, he said, drew from Tennessee $170,000 a year in interest, 
which never returned. This was taxation without representation. 
It could own in property $20,000,000, as much as was paid for Louis- 
iana, and could sweep into its vaults all the coin in the country. 
This was irresponsible power. Its enormous capital was exempt 
from taxation. The bonus paid for the charter was not an equiva- 
lent for this, and was amply compensated for by the bank's right 
to wield twenty millions of fictitious capital, by its power to buy up 
the people's houses and land, and by its possession of twenty millions 
a year of the government's deposits. 

But the most interesting points brought forward by Justice 
Catron remain to be told. First should be noted his statement of the 

46 Nashville Banner and Whig, June 2, 1829. 
"Ibid., June 16, 26, 30, July 3, 1829. 
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inflation brought about by the branch in Nashville. The branch 
had been established two years, and had in that time loaned upwards 
of $2,000,000. This charge was made by others, and in the light of 
later developments may be regarded as true. 

Secondly, Catron urged that no one could deny that the most 
momentous political question before the people was that of rechar- 
tering the bank. The charter expired March 3, 1836; the corpora- 
tion's " immense anxiety " to have it renewed was known. Mem- 
bers of the assembly were to be elected in August and a senator 
in September. A resolution might be brought into the next assem- 
bly, requesting the Tennessee representatives to vote against the 
recharter. Hence the necessity that every one's mind should be 
fixed. 

In the third place, Catron declared that all this was not newly 
thought of, but was of long standing. " Some of us, gentlemen, 
have for years been pledged to stand together boldly and firmly, 
when the day should arrive for the execution of a policy new in 
these States, and which is to be great in effect, I grant, but we 
have counted the cost." To this point we shall recur later. 

Lastly, in a note to one of his letters, he urged, that if a bank 
were necessary it should be national in principle and not in name 
only, and suggested a plan for such a bank. 48 

Catron's radical suggestions regarding " securityships " met with 
no support from others and indeed played a small part in his later 
letters; but his attack on the usurious practices and the excessive 
loans of the branch bank was backed up by several others. On the 
other side the most able writer, " Haywood ", attacked Catron bit- 
terly. He denied that such proposals had been long considered or 
had authority. On the contrary they were of recent concoction. 
The scheme was a political dodge of Catron and another individual 
to affect the elections. Regarding this project, " Haywood " said : 

Call to mind that General Jackson is very hostile to the Bank of the 
United States, and has expressed sentiments very similar to those con- 

48 Letter in Nashville Banner of July 3. The directors should be appointed 
by the President and Senate, and Congress should have an annual visitation by 
committee and authority to correct abuses. Branches should be established 
on petition of the legislatures of the states, but should have a capital equal only 
to the amount of the stock subscribed to the mother bank by the state and the 
citizens thereof. The directors of the branches should be appointed by the legisla- 
tures, as in the state banks, and, if these failed to appoint, by the President and 
Senate. If the bank violated its charter, a quo warranto should be employed. 
The individual stock in the mother bank should pay a reasonable tax to the 
United States, and that of the branches, to the states, the rate to be fixed in the 
charter. Compare with this Felix Grundy's letter to Andrew Jackson, October 
22, 1829, Jackson MSS., Library of Congress. 
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tained in the famous postscript to one of the essays respecting the de- 
tails and management of the branches if they must be introduced into 
the States; and that in the course of the present administration some 
additional federal judges will probably be appointed by the President by 
and with the advice of the Senate. 

Catron was looking in this direction, and, if this failed, the state 
courts would be reorganized and Catron might become chief jus- 
tice. 49 " Haywood " was at least a good prophet. 

When in September the assembly met, the discussion of Catron's 
letters was still in full swing. Soon, however, the legislature's 
interest was diverted to other matters, especially to the condition 
of the State Bank. The Bank of the United States did not, how- 
ever, escape attention. At the very first, the acting governor, 
William Hall, referred to the condition of the currency and con- 
demned usury and the excessive rates of note-shavers. In a rather 
noncommittal way he then proceeded to remark that there was some 
dissatisfaction with the influence and tendencies of the Branch Bank 
of the United States. The amount of stock held by Tennesseans 
was limited. 50 A week later there was received the first report for 
this year from the Bank of the State. The statistics of this report 
we may omit; but it must be noted that the officers complained of 
the pressure upon all the local institutions by the establishment of the 
Branch Bank of the United States. This pressure was believed to 
be due to the policy of the mother bank, requiring the branches to 
discount on their own paper exclusively. An effort had been made 
by the directors to have this requirement dispensed with, but it had 
been unavailing, despite the good will of the president and directors 
of the branch at this place. 51 

Carroll, the new governor, said nothing about the branch ; but 
in the assembly resolutions were introduced against the Bank of the 
United States. That which finally passed and appears on the 
statute-book premised that the extension of the charter of the United 
States Bank was " not consistent with sound policy ", and instructed 
the senators and requested the representatives of Tennessee to vote 
against such extension, if it should be attempted before the next 
session of the general assembly. Meanwhile this resolution was 
to be printed with the acts in order that the people might be in- 
formed and instruct their representatives. 52 

Thus, in rather conservative tones, was the first official criticism 

40 Letters of "Haywood", Nashville Banner and Whig, August 21, 28, Sep- 
tember 29, 1829. 

50 Senate Journal, 1829, September 21. 

51 Ibid., September 28. 

52 Acts of Tennessee, 1829, resolution no. 19. 
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of the Bank of the United States set forth in Tennessee. Of the 
" Bank War ", though it belongs to national politics, this much may 
be said. The developments in Tennessee thus far described — 
Catron's letters, the discussion of them, the introduction of the 
hostile resolution — took place before the President's message of 
December, 1829, had reached Tennessee. We know now that 
Jackson had intended to raise the question as to the bank in his 
inaugural address, but upon advice waited till his first annual 
message. 53 The query that then suggests itself is this : Was 
Catron's attack merely a self -initiated measure to further his own 
political interests, or was it a move on the part of that practised 
band of politicians around Jackson to test the sentiment of Ten- 
nessee and confirm the ideas already entertained by Jackson by en- 
larging on the dangers that were appearing in the course pursued 
by the bank in Tennessee? Catron, without doubt, was close to 
Jackson and his advisers: he did soon become chief justice in 
Tennessee, and later gave support to the President in the strife 
over the removal of the Cherokee Indians. Whether the latter 
hypothesis be true or not, the controversy that we have related at 
least makes it certain that Jackson's hostility to the bank, and, more- 
over, his wish for some reorganization, were already well known 
in Tennessee. On the other hand, that the sentiment of the state 
against the bank was not at this time strong or decided is easily 
discernible in the spirited answers to Catron, in the reticence of 
Governor Hall, in the moderate form of the assembly's resolution, 
in the comment of the Banner and Whig, a few weeks later, in that 
part of Jackson's message which referred to the bank, viz., that it 
was premature, but that it was just as well for the issue to be 
stated early in order that both friends and foes might know of it, 54 
and finally in the ease with which a bank party was later developed. 68 
Before bringing this paper to a close, we must revert briefly to 
the Bank of the State of Tennessee, which at our last mention of 
it was declaiming against the branch in Nashville. The days of this 
institution were numbered : its commercial business was small, and 
it had only about $40,000 of notes in circulation. 56 In his first 

53 Polk's inquiry (in 1833) as to this point, and Jackson's definite answer, 
indorsed in his own writing upon the back of Polk's letter, are in the Polk MSS. 
in the Library of Congress. 

54 Nashville Banner and Whig, December 18, 1829. 

50 Jackson was kept informed of the iniquities of the branch. A letter of 
A. Balch to Jackson dated Nashville, January 8, 1830, comments on the ex- 
travagance fostered by the branch. " What now remains of the wreck produced 
by these splendid follies will after a few years be seized by the Mammoth Bank." 
Jackson MSS., Library of Congress. 

*• Report of Bank, Senate Journal, 1829, September 28. 
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message, Governor Carroll had thoroughly analyzed its shortcom- 
ings and had strongly urged that its affairs be wound up at once. 57 
The assembly proceeded to a searching examination, and soon found 
that there were evidences of mismanagement, not only at the agen- 
cies, but at the principal bank. The cashier, finding himself under 
suspicion, made off with the books of the bank, and refused to 
give them up, declaring he would rather suffer imprisonment than 
reveal the names of those whom, he maintained, he had permitted 
to overdraw, but who were perfectly good. In order to get the 
books, the committee had suspended prosecution. A subcommittee 
had examined these books, but as some accounts had not been posted 
or balanced for eighteen months or two years, an investigation 
would be impossible at this session. 58 

This disastrous failure of the State Bank came at a most inop- 
portune time politically. The Lynchburg Virginian did not miss 
the chance to allege that Parrish, the defaulting cashier, was the 
agent of the Nashville " white-washing " committee and was suf- 
fering in silence to protect those whom he had helped with the 
bank's funds. Jackson had come to the rescue, sending $125,000 
from Washington, which he had saved out of his first year's salary. 
The Nashville Republican retorted with scorn that both Jackson and 
Adams men were among those who had overdrawn, that Parrish's 
attorney was an Adams man, that the cashier's favors had been 
personal, not political, and that not even Jackson could save $125,- 
000 out of a $25,000 salary. 59 

There was indeed a good deal of mystery about the matter ; 
but more important than the alleged scandal was the fact that the 
bank was wound up. Thereby, save for the relatively small competi- 
tion of Yeatman, Woods and Company, an open field was left to 
the branch bank. This pursued its generous policy some time 
longer, 00 in spite of remonstrance from the principal bank. Later 
the attempt was made to contract, and this, as always, quickly 
raised enemies. Meanwhile there were projects for a new state 
bank. 

The interesting continuation of this subject through the next 
decade of political strife must be deferred to another occasion. In 
this paper — to summarize — it has been shown, first, that the ad- 

57 Carroll's message, Senate Journal, October 5. 

58 Report of Committee, ibid., 1830, January 14. 

50 Nashville Republican, April 23, 1830, citing the Lynchburg Virginian of 
March 25. The two papers wrangled over the matter for some weeks. 

60 See Polk's minority report of March 2, 1833, House Reports, no. 121, 22 
Cong., 2 sess. 
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ministration of the public lands within the state was a matter of 
vital interest to Tennessee, both as to the methods of sale and still 
more with reference to the conflicting interests of the schools and 
the occupants ; and secondly, that these local issues established for 
Tennessee a distinct point of view in the discussion of the national 
questions of the same sort, involving the fundamental opposition 
of the idea of revenue and the idea of speedy settlement. With 
regard to banking, it has been demonstrated that Tennessee was 
again typical of the West, undergoing painful experiments with state 
banks, speculation and stay-laws. Secondly, though originally pre- 
disposed to hostility against the Bank of the United States, Tennes- 
see, or rather the dominant western portion of the state, was yet 
quite willing to accept the benefits of a branch of the great bank, 
so long as times were good and credit was easy, and only gradu- 
ally listened to and joined in the attack on that institution, which 
was begun in the year of Jackson's inauguration. Finally, all the 
evidence from Tennessee sources seems to give support to the belief 
of recent writers that the " Bank War " was of Jackson's own mak- 
ing, the outcome of an old and deep-rooted aversion to corporate 
money-power and inflated credit, rather than the result of any par- 
ticular circumstances of party strife immediately connected with 
his election to the presidency. 

St. George Leakin Sioussat. 



